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The Liturgy of the Jewish New Year: 
a study in Universalism RAPHAEL LOEWE 

**On New Year’s Day all the Inhabitants of the World pass before His 

Presence like legions on review."’—(Mishnah, Tractate **‘ Rosh Hashanah.”’) 

HE right of any religious system to be considered of permanent 

value and an essential element in human civilisation is intimately 
connected with its doctrine of universalism. Yet a religion, as distinct 
from a philosophical system, cannot be based upon a concept of universal- 
ism alone; if it were, the machinery of religion—that is to say, liturgy, 
ceremonial, and their associated culture pattern, would be restricted to 
pious platitudes and to symbols whose import would be too general to 
enthuse. What determines the individuality of any given religion is 
its specific object of faith, and the few absolutes (of which, in a world- 
religion, some doctrine of universalism must be one) that constitute the 
sheet-anchor of its adherents. If the particularist element becomes over- 
emphasised, religion becomes a “ closed shop,” or even a megalomaniac 
imperialism. The problem, then, is essentially one of balance, and an 
exact equipoise will tend to be like the Aristotelian mean, a mathematical 
point. 

History, alas, contains examples enough of over-emphasis on the 
particularist element both by Jew and Christian: although Jewry, as a 
minority group, has more often been the victim than the aggressor, 
Judaism has no more reason to feel pride at such incidents as the forced 
conversion of the Edomites by King John Hyrcanus [| after 120 B.C.E. 
than has Christianity at the story of the Crusades. On the credit side 
each of the religions can justifiably claim to be not inferior to the other 
in its universalist ideal, although both are based upon a doctrine of election 
in history—in itself a particularist, or at least a limiting factor. Christian- 
ity offers a sure and certain hope to all who can in faith accept Jesus as God 
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Incarnate and as Messiah, and are prepared to model their lives upon 
the pattern which he showed—a universalist programme of faith and 
works which Jews have often failed to appreciate because of its poverty 
in detailed prescription for conduct: even as Paul, misled by the com- 
prehensiveness of the minutiae of the Canon Law of halakhic Pharisaism, 
failed to appreciate the universalist element in his own people’s concept of 
Torah—as a divinely revealed guide for life open to all to accept and im- 
plement, but for the implementation of which Israel, through historical 
circumstance, has a special aptitude and responsibility. 

Universalism cannot, indeed, be over-frequently or forcibly expressed 
in liturgical terms without the risk of cheapening it with platitude. At 
the same time, if it is to be meaningful, it must be expressed in the general 
religious vocabulary that is familiar to the congregation, and not allowed 
to appear to the worshipper as something special and indeed extraneous. 
Moreover, the liturgiologist and preacher will generally (and under- 
standably) formulate his thought in terms of his own congregation or 
audience. How often one hears noble sentiments of relevance to all 
mankind referred to by preachers as Christian doctrine, virtue, etc.;: 
yet one often recognises from the tenor of their language that, if questioned, 
the speaker would immediately agree that his remarks are applicable to 
all men of sincere faith and moral integrity, whether or not their sanction 
is an acceptance of Jesus as Christ. We must, therefore, beware of seeing 
the particularist bogey where it does not in fact exist. The true Christian, 
who daily declares in the Absolution that Almighty God pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe His holy 
Gospel would, I believe (and here I include the Roman Community) 
no more restrict the possibility of divine forgiveness to those who 
accept the Gospels than the Jew, when thrice daily he concludes his prayer 
for bodily health with the formula “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
healest the sick of Thy people Israel,” holds that he and his brethren alone 
of mankind may with justice hope for the divine blessing to be efficacious. 


Judaism is both historical and universal 

Judaism is an historical religion, and its liturgy, ceremonial, and 
culture reflect this. It is the doctrine of the choice of Israel in history 
that governs the arrangement of the Jewish year; but those who formu- 
lated the liturgy endeavoured to indicate that this choice is meaningless 
unless seen in the wider context of universalism. Thus a liturgical pattern 
often emerges—a working inwards from the general to the particular. 
This is seen with especial force in the daily service for morning and even- 
ing, the centre piece of which is the Shema, that is, Deuteronomy vi, 4 ff.— 
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the equivalent of the creed of Judaism. In both morning and evening 
service the Shema is preceded by two collects. In the morning, the first 
of these blesses God as “* Former of light, creator of darkness, maker of 
peace and creator of all things.”” No people or community can have a 
vested interest in the gifts of air and light. The second begins with the 
words: “ with everlasting love hast Thou loved us” and concludes, 
** Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who chosest Thy people Israel.”” The evening 
arrangement is analogous, and the order of precedence constitutes the 
Jewish counterpart to the Anglican prayer for all conditions of men. 
Similarly, in the Festivals of the Jewish year, which, as Dr. Baeck has said 
take the place of creeds as a declaration of the faith of the Jew, although 
the dominant theme concerns the house of Israel, universalist motifs are 
intertwined. On Tabernacles, the great autumnal Festival of Thanksgiving 
and the commencement of the prayers for the rains of the coming winter, 
the seventy bullocks prescribed for sacrifice by the Bible were, for the 
rabbis of talmudic times, a symbol—a sacrifice on behalf of the seventy 
nations that they might receive rain. Passover celebrates the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt-—a domestic occasion; but its concluding day is given 
an eschatological significance, and includes as part of its liturgy the great 
universalist vision in the | Ith chapter of Isaiah. 


New Year proclaims God’s universal Kingship 

Yet at one period of the Jewish year the rdles are reversed—universal- 
ism becomes the dominant theme and the choice of Israel is secondary to it. 
This is on the occasion of the New Year, the first two days of Tishri, 
which fall this year on October Ist-2nd; and it remains so to a large extent 
throughout the following Penitential Week which culminates in the Day of 
Atonement. Throughout these ten days of Penitence the Jew thinks of 
himself as standing for judgment before the Heavenly Throne, in front of 
which the Book of Life lies open. In submitting himself each year to 
divine judgment he thereby proclaims God’s universal kingship, which is, 
so to speak, renewed each year amid appropriate ritual. The synagogue 
ceremonial reflects these ideas. Everything is decked in white. It is the 
custom amongst some men of piety to wear on this occasion the shroud 
in which they will ultimately be buried. The Shofar, or ram’s horn, 
which in primitive times served as a war trumpet, not only proclaims in its 
flourishes the reassertion of God’s kingship, but is also intended in its 
martial alarm-call to stir the heart of those who hear it to repentance. 
Much of this ceremonial is very ancient—parts, indeed, even pre-Israelite: 
Israel, with his genius for sublimation, has woven into the metaphor of 
these days elements from the Babylonian New Year enthronement 
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ceremony of the King of the gods, and the Book of Life motif perhaps 
reflects the prominence of documentation in the imperial administrative 
system of Persia, the culture of which has left its mark on Judaism. 











But the Book of Life and the idea of an annual judgment at New Year 
remain, be it remembered, no more than a metaphor. If human frailty 
makes it impossible to think on penitence and the concept of universalism 
with equal intensity throughout the year, and we therefore find help 
in the institution of a special season for concentration on these themes, 
the idea of an irrevocable judgment for the year on New Year’s Day, and 
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the “ sealing of the decree ” on the Day of Atonement, remain no more 
than a figure of speech: for as Rabbi Jose protested, “* mantis judged 
every day; is it not written (Job vii, 18) * So that Thou dost visit man every 
morning ’®?” “* Nay,” said Rabbi Nathan, “ rather is he judged each 
minute; the text continues ‘and dost try him every moment.” 
(Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 16a). 


Other New Year themes 

The services for New Year include the appropriate theme of rebirth, 
symbolised by the reading of the stories of the birth and sacrifice, or 
rather Binding of Isaac, and the birth of Samuel. But the main feature 
of the liturgical arrangement is the prominence of the moti? of divine 
Kingship and its corollary, the idea of universalism. Throughout this 
week God is not, as in the usual formula, “* The Holy God,” but “* The 
Holy King.” On the Sabbath, and on the three great Festivals of Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, the closing phrase of the central blessing 
of the Festival is ‘* Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest the Sabbath,” 
or “ who sanctifiest Israel and the Festive Seasons.”” On New Year and 
the Day of Atonement it is varied: ““and Thy Word, O our King, is 
truth, and enduring for ever. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of all the 
Earth, who sanctifiest Israel and the Day of Remembrance (or Atone- 
ment.) A Day of Memorial before God—not the New Year—is how 
the first day of the seventh month is described in the Hebrew Bible; 
although it was in rabbinic times reckoned as the civil and agricultural 
new year. For the Jew it is a Day of being remembered and considered by 
God, with the necessary consequence that man must take thought for 
his own actions in the past and in the future. 

The /ocus classicus for the formulation of these thoughts is the 
special central portion of the Amidah, and especially of the Additional 
Service. ‘Now therefore, O Lord our God, inspire all Thy works with the 
awe of Thee, and lay the dread of Thee upon all that Thou hast created: 
that all Thy works may fear Thee and all Thy creatures prostrate themselves 
before Thee, that they may all form a single band to do Thy Will with a 
perfect heart. Even as we know, O Lord our God, that Thine is the 
dominion, in Thy hand is strength, and might in Thy right hand; and Thy 
Name is to be feared above all that Thou hast created.” Thereafter 
follow prayers for Israel and Zion, and the expression of the bliss of the 
righteous when, at last, the divine rule on Earth is fully realised. Later 
come three sections of versicles worked into centos with beginning and 
concluding collects, dealing respectively with the divine Kingship, the 
divine Remembrance, and the theme of the ram’s horn—principally the 











idea of divine revelation in history, from the voice of the Shofar that 
waxed louder and louder at Sinai, to that great blast which will, on the 
last day, summon those that are ready to perish in the land of Assyria 
and the outcasts in the land of Egypt. 

The artistry of arrangement in this anthology is consummate. Even 
the splendour of the angelology of Solomon in Gabirol’s poems for these 
days, which finds a place in the sephardic liturgy, rarely if ever achieves the 
sustained sublimity of this Additional Service that we owe to the genius 
of Abba Arekha. Abba Arekha, more commonly known as Rab, 
“The Master,” was the friend of Artabanus IV, the last king of the 
Arsacid line to rule over Parthia; and his return from Palestine to Babylon 
in 219 B.C.E. marks the beginning of the rise of the Talmudic academies 
of Babylonia, which was to have so profound an influence on all subse- 
quent Jewish life and thought. That Rab should be the Father of Baby- 
lonian Talmudism and the author of so remarkable a piece of universalist 
composition as is embodied in this prayer is not without significance. 
It is impossible to do justice to it in so slight a summary of its contents. 
For those unfamiliar with the Jewish Liturgy it may be helpful to add 
that it is to be found in Hebrew and English in the Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book, (edited by S. Singer) on pp. 239a ff. and 247 ff. of the 16th 
edition (1939). Let those who would, read it for themselves in its en- 
tirety; and let them find a place for Rab in their gallery of great souls at 
prayer beside Cranmer and the unknown author of the prayer of St. 
Chrysostom. 


Religion in the Festival D. WALLACE BELL 


The Festival of Britain reflected the British way of life and Britain’s achieve- 
ments in many different fields. What was the place given to religion in this 
picture of Britain ? 

N London, the Festival of Britain meant very largely the South Bank 

Exhibition and Battersea Park. For some people it was also the 
opportunity to see their particular interests or hobbies displayed in the 
many exhibitions that were held between May and September. 

The Churches and religious societies, along with trade and profes- 
sional organisations, voluntary societies, and even local authorities, all 
seized the chance of holding conferences and public meetings, and arrang- 
ing exhibitions, to coincide with the Festival. Many of them were 
brilliantly conceived and executed, but in general they were visited mainly 
by those to whom they made a direct appeal. 
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It would, however, be misleading to form a picture of the place of 
religion in the Festival of Britain from the comparatively small attendances 
at the special religious exhibitions. It would be equally misleading to 
generalise from the crowded and impressive service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which immediately preceded the official opening of the Festival by H.M. 
the King. Rather should we judge from the extent to which the Churches 
succeeded in presenting religion as an integral part of British life. 


Prominent in official programme 

In the official programme of activities of the Festival, the Churches 
had a prominent place. Many cities, towns and villages made a religious 
service a central point of the local Festival celebrations. Religious 
music and drama, both classical and modern, were well to the fore, 
and for the most part drew large audiences. A number of towns also 
arranged their own religious exhibitions, presenting either local Church 
history, or the general Christian heritage of Britain. 

In London, in addition to special services marking the opening and 
closing of the Festival, there were weekly musical services in the Royal 
Festival Hall on Sunday afternoons, with addresses by famous preachers 
of different denominations, and at the same time, in the open-air theatre 
of the Festival Gardens, combined meetings in which all the Churches 
took part. The organisers had good reason to be satisfied with the 
attendance at most of these services. 

In addition there were daily services, concerts, and other features 
at the Festival Church—the Church of St. John, Waterloo Road, adjoining 
the South Bank Exhibition site, which had been specially rebuilt after being 
destroyed during the war. The lunch-time services were very poorly 
attended, but more people went to the evening meetings. Preachers 
were drawn from many different denominations. 

Most impressive because of the large number of participants was the 
united rally of Christian Churches at Hyde Park early in the Festival. 
Some 12,000 people marched together to join in an open-air service con- 
ducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury and leaders of the Free Churches. 

As in the provinces, music and drama played a large part in the re- 
ligious features of the Festival in London. Foremost, perhaps, were the 
performartces of A Sleep of Prisoners, a new play by Christopher Fry. 

Nearly all these services and special features had been arranged in 
consultation with a special committee of the British Council of Churches, 
and were supported by all the member-Churches of the Council. Many 
of the services were interdenominational in character, 
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The Roman Catholic Church held its own separate services and rallies, 
both in London and in the provinces, and several Catholic exhibitions 
were also arranged, and the Roman Catholic Church had two of the Sun- 
day afternoon dates in the Royal Festival Hall. 
Special exhibitions 

Of the various religious exhibitions in London, five merit special 
mention because of their excellence and their representative character: 


the Faith of Britain exhibition in St. Paul’s Cathedral; the exhibition of 


Art in the service of the Church at Lambeth Palace; the World’s Evangelical 


Alliance exhibition at the Central Hall, Westminster; the Catholic Way of 


Life exhibition at Westminster Cathedral Hall: and the Anglo-Jewish 
exhibition at University College. 

The Faith of Britain exhibition in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which ran from June 6th until the end of the Festival, was as good as any 
display consisting mainly of wall posters can be. It was in the main an 
historical exhibition, tracing the development of Christianity in Britain 
from earliest times to the present day. The producers are to be particu- 
larly congratulated on the objectivity with which the Reformation and 
later the break-away of dissident groups from the Church of England 
were portrayed : 

‘** Religious intolerance was seldom all on one side: those 
who were ready to suffer for their own faith were often ready to 
persecute people of other views. Toleration is a fruit that 
ripened slowly. Not until 1829 was full religious liberty achieved 
in Britain.’—So read one caption to the section dealing with the 
persecution of martyrs. 

Of special merit also was the section on the places of religion in national 
life, showing how education, the principles and administration of justice, 
family well-being, industrial welfare, and many other features of modern 
life which we so often take for granted, were pioneered and brought to 
their present state by the Churches and by men inspired by Christian 
principles. *‘* Handed down from our Christian forefathers, what does such 
a heritage mean to us today?” 

This exhibition, sited in a national shrine, well represented the faith 
of the nation, and never dropped into denominational advocacy. It 
enjoyed one great advantage over all the other exhibitions—the visitor 
to London, be he a professing Christian or not, almost invariably visits 
St. Paul’s, and the Faith of Britain exhibition must have been seen by 
many people from overseas as well by visitors from home, who would 
not otherwise have sought it out. 
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Roman Catholic exhibitions 


Also tracing the history of religion in Britain from earliest times 
until the present day was the Catholic Way of Life exhibition at West- 
minster Cathedral Hall. Here, however, in keeping with the character 
of the exhibition, the history was that of the Roman Catholic Church only. 
From the Reformation onwards, it was to some extent complementary 
to the exhibition at St. Paul’s, but had it not been so frankly denominational 
in flavour the producers might have been charged with doing less than 
justice to the other Churches. 

The main feature of this exhibition, however, was not the portrayal 
of Church history, but the work of the Roman Catholic laity through its 
various societies. More than thirty societies were represented, and in 
addition to the pictorial and written material which they displayed, 
they were able to demonstrate their work by lectures, discussions and films 
during the evening programmes. This exhibition was the last of three 
special Roman Catholic exhibitions in London, the previous two being of 
ecclesiastical vestments and plate, and of missionary activities. Each 
ran for a fortnight. 

Another Roman Catholic feature was a dramatised version of 
Cardinal Newman’s “ The Dream of Gerontius,” with special music by 
Fernand Laboux, which was produced at the Scala Theatre, London. 


Anglo-Jewish exhibition 

The Anglo-Jewish exhibition at University College, which continued 
for four weeks, dealt mainly with the history of the British Jewish Com- 
munity during the last hundred years, and the contribution which Jews 
have made to the national life. This was indeed a proud exhibition, 
especially in its record of distinguished service to the country in the arts, 
science, civic and governmental service, education, industry and commerce 
and social welfare. 

Special sections dealt with the part which different religious group- 
ings have played in the life of English Jewry, and with Jewish voluntary 
societies. Special mention should be made of the sections on the social 
welfare services, in which the Jewish community has done such out- 
standing pioneer work. 


The exhibition included many examples of beautiful silver and plate 
used in synagogue services and in home observances of religious festivals, 
and of personal momentoes. There was also, as a central feature of the 
exhibition, a very comprehensive and interesting, but somewhat be- 
wildering, collection of books and manuscripts by or about Jews, 








Art in the Church 

The Lambeth Palace exhibition of Art in the service of the Church 
had less of a coherent story to tell, but it was full of interest, not least 
because the main part of the exhibits were in the fifteenth century Great 
Hall, with its famous Hammer-beam roof, which had just been restored 
after suffering damage during the war. 

Some of the exhibits were of venerable age: others were examples 
of modern Church art. Here were the robes worn by some archbishop 
of long ago, and there were two ladies busily engaged in making a set of 
new vestments: standing next to a show-case containing centuries-old 
chalices and crucifixes was a piece of modern wood sculpture; side by 
side were ancient manuscripts and new illuminated lettering. It would be 
impossible to recount, as indeed it was impossible to see with more than a 
casual glance, all the rich variety contained in the Lambeth exhibition. 
The visitor could only pick out a few pieces that were of particular interest 
to himself, and enjoy their beauty at length, while marvelling at all that he 
had not time to study. He was also able to wander freely round a great 
part of the ancient Palace of Lambeth. 

Because of the tradition of their different form of service, most of the 
exhibits came from Anglican Churches, but the exhibition was by no means 
deliberately denominational. 

Evangelical exhibition and campaign 

The fifth exhibition mentioned earlier, arranged by the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance at the Central Hall, Westminster, throughout 
Septemter, was by far the most ambitious of them all. The large ground 
floor area, and the basement, became little less than a maze, with high 
partitions, and corridors leading round unexpected corners. 

In the centre was a Bible exhibition, in which the history of the Bible 
was traced from a scroll of the Torah to the latest modern translations. 
There were many exquisite examples of early hand-written Bible manu- 
scripts, as well as specimens of the first printed Bibles used in England. 

For the rest, the exhibition consisted of wall displays and booths 
in which over 150 different societies and Church departments coming 
under the broad heading of “ evangelical * portrayed their work. Each 
booth seemed to have at least one representative to explain the aims and 
activities of the particular society in greater detail, and several were aided 
by miniature cinema units (silent and otherwise !), film-strip projectors, 
and other modern evangelical aids. 

This was, however, more than an exhibition—it was a carefull) 
prepared and intensive evangelical campaign, of which the exhibition 
was no more than the centre-piece. In the Great Hall there were lunch- 
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THE FESTIVAL CHURCH 


The Archbishop of Canterbury pronouncing the blessing at the re-dedication service 
in May. In the background is a new mural painting which replaces the east window. 


time organ recitals, continuous film shows throughout the afternoons, 
and evangelical meetings in the evenings, with a resident team of evangel- 
ists drawn from different denominations. 

Incidentally this was the only one of the exhibitions mentioned 
which did not make a charge for admission, although the charge at the 
Faith of Britain exhibition in St. Paul’s Cathedral was only the usual fee 
for visitors to the crypt. 


The Bible in the South Bank Exhibition 

Apart altogether from these special religious services and other 
eatures, and the various religious exhibitions, every visitor to the South 
Bank who passed through the Lion and Unicorn pavilion (and did any 
niss that most attractive exhibition?) must have been impressed by the 
yrominence given to the English Bible. In this section of the South 
Bank exhibition which, more than any other, reflected the development 
f the British way of life, the Bible took its rightful and proud place, 
1e foundation stone on which so much else has been built. 
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The Churches’ opportunities 

Exhibitions, special services, meetings, campaigns, rallies, religious 
drama and musical events—to what do they all add up? First it must be 
said that the Churches made good use of their opportunities during the 
Festival. Few people who were in the least interested could have failed 
to see something of the religious contribution, whether in the small village 
ceremony, the country town religious drama week, or the London meetings 
and exhibitions. Many would appreciate better than before just what a 
large part our religion has played in building up the Britain of today 
which was “ on show ” in this Festival year. 

On the other hand the attendances at all but the few carefully organ- 
ised rallies suggest that only a minority of the population has any strong 
interest in the Churches and their work. For the most part, people were 
indifferent—or perhaps it would be better to say that they passively 
accepted the part which religion played in the Festival, without being 
enthusiastic about it, but at the same time without being antagonistic. 
This, however, does no more than confirm the conclusions reached by any 
public opinion poll or social survey at the present time. (It is reported, 
for instance, that out of 7,000 people in a new housing estate near London, 
only 150, including children, are attached to any Church or religious 
group). But we should do wrong to attach too much significance to this 
situation, or to be unduly depressed by it. If the Churches, and, in its 
respective field, the Synagogue, are alive to the situation and are prepared 
actively to meet it—and in the various religious activities in the Festival 
there was evidence that they were—and if those who are now within the 
Churches and the Synagogue will shoulder their personal responsibility 
to help—and the Festival gave no means of forming any judgment on 
this—then there are good grounds for hoping that in the next hundred 
years religion may have an increasing place in the life of the nation and of 
its individual citizens. 
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Report of the Friends’ Mission to Russia 


The Society of Friends sent seven of its members on a mission to the 
U.S.S.R. in the late summer. It was hoped that the visit would contribute 
towards understanding between the peoples of the Soviet Union and of Great 
Britain, and towards improved relationships between the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the ** West.’ The general Press has given wide publicity 
to the delegation’s interview with the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, but little 
to the many other important features of the mission. In the hope that it may 
he of some service towards international understanding, ** Common Ground” 
therefore reprints below, by kind permission of ** The Friend,” the considered 
statement recently presented by the members of the mission to the Friends’ 
Meeting for Sufferings. 


T the outset of this report to Meeting for Sufferings and to Friends 

generally, we give thanks to God for making possible at this time a 
Quaker mission of peace and good will to the Soviet Union, and for the 
sense of His presence and His guidance which accompanied us throughout 
our visit. We went to Russia as the result of a living concern of the whole 
Society of Friends and we felt ourselves constantly surrounded by the 
loving care of Friends and, indeed, of well-wishers in all parts of the world. 
We would acknowledge, too, with deep gratitude the friendly and receptive 
spirit towards ourselves and our message shown everywhere by those 
whom we met in the Soviet Union. 


We are anxious not to exaggerate what we were able to achieve in a 
relatively short visit and in face of the great difficulties which beset the 
making of a true peace between the Soviet Union and the countries of the 
“ West.”” But we are confident: that our going was rightly ordered 
and that in the event the visit was abundantly justified. However the 
tangible results may be estimated now or later, we are sure that this direct 
personal contact between representative British Friends and persons of 
varying standing in the Soviet Union was in the purpose of God, and 
cannot fail to promote in some measure the mutual understanding cand 
friendship between peoples which His peace demands. 


At the beginning of our visit we were given the opportunity of telling 
our hosts, the Soviet Peace Committee, something of the faith and prac- 
tice of Friends. We bore witness to our belief in God and His purpose 
in the world, to the eternal values which we believe to be His attributes 
and which have been shown most clearly in the life, the teaching and the 
death of Jesus Christ. We spoke to them of love, truth, sincerity, gener- 
osity; of freedom: of the value of the individual, however afflicted, mis- 
taken or depraved; of Christianity as a way of life. Subsequently and 
as way Opened we sought to make this message the foundation of our 
contributions to the many discussions we were privileged to have. 
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Variety of contacts 

We went to Moscow with a twofold purpose which we had made 
known in advance and were constantly emphasising during our stay. 
We hoped that our visit would in some degree serve to increase under- 
standing between the peoples of the Soviet Union and Great Britain, and 
contribute, however modestly, to the improved relationships and the 
positive and peaceful agreements between the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the Governments of the ** West * on which the hope of peace 
so largely depends. We undertook willingly, therefore, in pursuit of the 
first purpose, visits to centres of art, of culture and of industry reflecting 
various facets of the life and activity of the old and the new Russia, 
which were generously and capably arranged for us by our hosts. On our 
own initiative but with the willing co-operation of our hosts, and with the 
second purpose specially in view, we sought and obtained interviews with 
representative persons in Church and State, in academic life and in the 
Press, with whom we could share our concern for a true peace and for the 
constructive and co-operative actions which are essential for its fulfilment. 

Our visits are described in detail in various separate articles and docu- 
ments. They were confined to Moscow and its environs, to Leningrad 
and to Kiev, to a relatively small portion, that is, of the vast area which goes 
to make up the 16 republics of the Soviet Union. But they covered 
treasured monuments and museums of the Russian past which are being 
restored and maintained with infinite care, as well as the characteristic 
institutions of the Soviet present. They ranged from factories to a prison, 
from museums and monasteries to the new Metro in Moscow, from a 
collective farm and a coal mine to newspaper offices and the Institutes 
of the Academy, from the ancient cathedrals and palaces of the Kremlin 
to the modern palaces and parks of Rest and Culture, from the old home 
of the Tolstoys to the apartment blocks of the new housing schemes. 
They brought us into welcome touch with superintendents, curators, 
managers, doctors, engineers and workers who were tireless in_ their 
service to us on these occasions, and all of them filled with the sober 
but unmistakable pride in the national achievements of their people, both 
past and present, which typifies the Soviet citizen of today. We were 
impressed by the scale of the achievements of revolutionary Russia in 
developing and modernising a vast and still relatively primitive country 
and in dealing with the added burdens imposed by a peculiarly destructive 
war. But we recognised how much of this immense task has still to be 
performed, and how great in this respect, at least, is the stake which both 
Government and people have in the avoidance of military conflict or 
even an unlimited armaments competition with the * West.” 
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Formal discussions 
Our more formal discussions on the problems of peace and inter- 


nationa] understanding involved us in talks with our hosts, the Soviet 
Peace Committee, and their local groups in Leningrad and Kiev, with Mr. 
Kairov, Minister of Education in the Russian Federal Republic, with 
Academician Grecov, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Chamber of Nationalities, with the heads of the International 
Department of the Trades Union organisation of the U.S.S.R., with the 
Editors of the influential Moscow Literery Gazette and of the recently- 
established English-language fortnightly magazine News, with members 
of the Academy of Sciences, with the leaders in Moscow and Kiev of the 
Baptist-Evangelicals, the largest Protestant religious group in the Soviet 
Union, with the Patriarch Alexius and the Metropolitan Nikolai of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, and, in a meeting lasting several hours, with 
Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik—to which last world-wide attention 
has been drawn. We had much valued opportunities of discussing the 
problems of “ East ’’-** West’ understanding and the purposes of our 
mission with the British and Burmese Ambassadors, with the Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Embassy of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic and last, 
but by no means least, with Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the Indian 
Ambassador, who gave us much sympathetic encouragement in our task. 
But we were also able to discuss our central concerns with equal frankness, 
and more informality, with individual Russians we met, such as the prin- 
cipal of a village school near Kiev and, not least, with the small group of 
interpreters who were with us constantly and who discharged their duties 
with such courteous friendliness, sincerity and competence. 


Religious services 

We were brought into touch with our fellow-Christians in the Soviet 
Union in acts of worship together and in sympathetic consideration, 
around a table, of our concern for truly peaceful relations between peoples 
and governments. We would wish to be able to communicate to Friends 
and others something of the spiritual experience which was ours in the two 
religious services it was our privilege to attend. 

We were called somewhat unexpectedly to take part in an ordinary 
week-night service in the Baptist Church in Moscow, where a congre- 
gation of some eighteen hundred persons, unaware that we were to attend, 
crowded the aisles and galleries of the church. Leslie Metcalfe, invited 
with little notice to speak to the congregation, explained briefly in Russian 
the purpose of our mission, conveyed the Message of Good Will to all 


peoples sent from London Yearly Meeting of Friends a year ago, and 
, 
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brought us all, Russians and Britishers alike, to our feet in a few moments 
of silent intercession before God that His peace might come into the world. 

On another occasion we shared with some 25,000 Russian people 
in the highly ritualistic service of commemoration of St. Sergius in the 
Monastery at Zagorsk, which he founded five centuries ago, conducted 
by the Patriarchs of the Orthodox Church in Russia and in the adjacent 
countries of Eastern Europe. Unfamiliar and perhaps uncongenial 
to us as Friends was the ritual of Zagorsk, but there, and more especially 
in the simple Church of the Baptists in Moscow, we were brought with our 
Russian brothers and sisters into a sense of the presence of the Living 
God, and thereby into a unity with them which transcended political 
differences. 


Religious instinct of Russian people 

As our conversations showed, these differences are formidable, not 
least because the approved Russian Churches have obtained théir treedom 
of religious observance at the cost of any independent judgment where the 
external or internal political aims of the Soviet Union are concerned. 
But the Churches are repositories of a deep religious instinct which still 
significantly characterises the Russian people and which may well by its 
persistence confound those who look to the complete secularisation of the 
Soviet Union. Be that as it may, there is clearly laid upon Christians 
everywhere the duty of reaching out constantly in prayer and active 
friendship towards their fellow-Christians in the Soviet Union, in faith 
that in a growing spiritual unity they may together serve the pressing 
cause of peace. This is the foundation, we are sure, of the continuing 
action which, stimulated by our visit, Friends in particular will desire to 
take in order to forge stronger links between the Russian peoples and the 
peoples of the ** West.” 

Public references to the Quaker mission, both before and since our 
visit, have stressed those features of the delegation which differentiated 
it from other delegations. As an avowedly Christian group representing 
a religious society and coming from a non-Communist country, we were 
different from other post-war, or even pre-war, missions to the Soviet 
Union. Whatever motive some may care to attribute to this, the fact 
is that we were freely accepted for what we were and are by the Soviet 
Government and by the Soviet Peace Committee who were our hosts. 
And tribute must be paid to the undiscriminating generosity with which, 
despite our peculiarities, we were everywhere received and to the care 
that was taken to satisfy wherever possible our preferences as to what we 
saw and whom we met. 
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For we were not only unusual in the sense that the inspiration for our 
visit was confessedly a religious one. We went in the spirit and against 
the background of the consistent testimony of Friends against all war and 
violence and as dissenters from reliance upon military power and armed 
preparation, whether practised by the Soviet Union or the “ West.” 
So placed, we were the better able to make the objective appraisal of the 
responsibility of both sides for peaceful actions which is indispensable 
to those who would mediate in the conflict between * East ” and * West)” 
and seek to promote constructive agreements between them. And in 
this situation we recognised once again how much Friends owe in their 
peacemaking today to the faithful witness of earlier Friends for which we 
ourselves could claim little credit, but which prepared the way for us and, 


we are sure, powerfully eased our task. 


Obstacles to understanding discussed 

One of our major purposes in going to the Soviet Union was our 
concern to examine with representative Russians, in a spirit of good will, 
the obstacles, both in their practice and in the practice of the ** West,” 
to the genuine understandings and practical agreements between peoples 
and governments which peace demands. We are grateful for the oppor- 
tunities for this service which were opened to us. In all these conversa- 
tions we sought to stress the better aspects of the mind and spirit of the 
* West ” and of its governments, largely hidden hitherto from the Russian 
people by a propaganda of hostility to Western governments and all their 
works. We underlined the crucial importance of spreading a spirit of 
peace and good will between peoples and nations and, while freely 
confessing our own shortcomings, we challenged in friendly candour the 
acts and omissions of the Soviet Government and Soviet organs of in- 
formation which seemed to us to prejudice even the peaceful co-existence 
of * East and ** West ” which is the declared aim of Soviet policy. 

So in meeting the newspaper editors we called attention to the more 
flagrant distortions of conditions in ‘* Western” countries or of the 
actions of “* Western * governments, appearing in Soviet publications of 
all kinds, and appealed for the more accurate information on * Western ” 
life and culture, and the restraint upon editorial comment, which would 
serve a greater understanding and a positive co-operation between the 
nations. So in our talks with leading Russian Christians we tried te 
explain, if not to justify, the unresponsive attitude of ** Western * religious 
leaders to declarations coming from religious groups in the U.S.S.R. on 
the problems of peace, expressed in controversial political terms. We 
sought to encourage, on the contrary, the coming together of Christian 
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leaders from “ East * and “* West ” on the basis of their common religious 
allegiance and for the purpose of fostering the atmosphere of good will 
in which the negotiations of governments could be brought to fruitful 
conclusions. So in our lengthy interview with Deputy Foreign Minister 
Malik we pleaded for an opening-up of opportunities of contact by visits 
and by correspondence between Russian and “ Western” peoples, for 
a curb on embittering propaganda and for positive contributions by the 
Soviet Government towards a solid inter-governmental co-operation 
both inside and outside the United Nations. 

These submissions were perhaps not as fully reported by radio and 
Press to the Russian people as we would have wished, but they were 
invariably received with patience and courtesy by those to whom they were 
addressed. We did not expect and, of course, were not given assurances 
that what we thought it right to propose would become Soviet policy today 
or tomorrow. Authorities everywhere, as we have reason to know, 
move slowly and totalitarian authority, in particular, reserves ehanges of 
policy for the highest level. Moreover, as we too often forget, there is a 
Russian case—a case put to us with equal candour and directness- 
which has to be met if mutual confidence is to be created and agreed 
solutions attained. And, finally, recent years have built up a formidable 
prejudice and suspicion between “ East’ and ‘* West ” which only time, 
patience and persistent effort can disperse. 


Four conditions of peacemaking 

Reflecting on our encounters and exchanges in the Soviet Union and, 
in particular, on the responsibilities which face governments and peoples 
in the “* West,” including ourselves, if tensions are to be lessened and the 
hopes of peace confirmed, we feel led to stress four considerations. 
First, the need in confronting Communism to place first the obligation 
to make a reality of our own Christian and democratic professions, 
responding, that is, to the Communist challenge not by a critical and 
defensive reaction but by a positive resolve to become better Christians and 
better democrats. 

Secondly, the obligation, while fearlessly rejecting what we deem to be 
wrong or misguided in the policies and practices of the Soviet Union, to 
recognise what is good in its aspirations and achievements and, in par- 
ticular, the solid progress which has been made, despite an exacting war, 
towards the economic and social betterment of the mass of the people. 

Thirdly, the need in assessing the actions and omissions of the Soviet 
Government to avoid self-righteousness and, above all, the expression in 
ourselves of the temper and practices we deplore and oppose in them. 
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We may judge that responsibility for the development of tension between 
* East’ and “ West” over recent years rests largely with the Soviet 
Union and its associates. Moreover, situations of tension foster restrictive 
practices which will disappear only when the tension itself is dispersed 
by positive agreements. But in criticising and deploring, for example, 
tendentious reporting in the U.S.S.R. about the “ West” or the barriers 
which the Soviet Union interposes between its peoples and the people 
of the ‘* West,”’ let us recognise that similar extravagances about the 
Soviet Union-are not infrequent in “* Western ’’ newspapers and that 
similar and increasing barriers are being established here. 

Fourthly, we would lay special emphasis on the importance of 
resisting moods of scepticism where the peace declarations and approaches 
of the Soviet Union are concerned. There is no question of the eagerness 
of the ordinary Russian for an assured international peace, and in him 
the desire is perhaps the more conscious because peace is so obviously 
essential to the immense tasks of reconstruction and modernisation 
which his country is facing. It is yet to be seen whether the Soviet 
Government—as other governments—is ready to make the practical 
contributions which peaceful agreements between “ East’ and “* West” 
require. But the time may well be approaching when the sincerity of the 
declared purpose of Western rearmament—namely to make possible 
effective negotiations—is going to be tested. In any case we can testify 
from our experience to the more conciliatory temper towards the 
‘** West ’ which prevails in the Soviet Union today, and to the persistence 
with which the necessity of peace and of peaceful understandings between 
the major Powers is being commended to the Soviet people. To close 
our hearts and minds to these signs, to reject all approaches without 
reflection or without the presentation of positive alternative proposals 
where we think that those presented to us are inadequate, is surely to 
betray the deepest need and deepest hope of peoples everywhere for a 
world at peace. 

As we are able we shall endeavour to share with Friends and others 
the clearer appreciation and understanding of the Soviet Union and its 
people which we have gained from our visit, all too limited though the 
visit was for this purpose. We are concerned, too, to commend to the 
people of our own country and other countries in the “* West ” the main 
conditions as we see them, and as outlined above, of effective peacemaking 
in the situation which exists between the Soviet Union and the “ West” 
today. But here, we feel, the responsibility falls on the Society as a whole 
and cannot be met unless all Friends are concerned and active in its 
discharge. Particular steps to maintain the contacts, and to follow up the 
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openings we have made in the course of our visit, will no doubt be under- 
taken by the East-West Relations Committee, the Peace Committee, 
the Committee on Christian Relationships or other appropriate committees 
of the Society, and we shall hope to give them all the assistance in our 
power. But if the service which was opened up to the Society of Friends, 
and fulfilled by us on its behalf, is to yield the increase which God surely 
wills, Friends everywhere must dedicate themselves afresh to His ministry 
of reconciliation in a gravely divided world. 
(Signed): MARGARET A. BACKHOUSE, V. GERALD BAILEY, 
PauL S. CapBury, E. MILDRED CREAK, FRANK EDMEAD, KATHLEEN 
LONSDALE, B, LESLIE METCALFE. 
London, 24th of Eighth Month, 1951. 


An Adventure in Understanding 


i: HAT are they really like?’ That was the beginning. 

The question was asked in a Christian girls’ Club, and it was 
asked about Jews. Some of the girls had met one or two Jewish girls at 
work, and said that they were difficult to make friends with because they 
seemed to “ keep themselves to themselves.” Most of them had some sort 
of picture of “ the Jews,” picked up from popular rumour; but—what 
were they really like? 

For rather different reasons, much the same question was being asked 
in Jewish clubs, about Christians. 

It seemed that the best thing to do was to get some Christian and Jew- 
ish girls together, and let them find out the answer for themselves. So a 
week-end holiday conference was arranged, at a holiday centre on the 
Sussex coast, and a party of about twenty girls met there one Friday 
evening in the autumn of 1949. They came, in nearly equal numbers, 
from Y.W.C.A. clubs and from clubs of the Association for Jewish 
Youth. Their ages were between sixteen and twenty-five. With them 
were a few older leaders, Christian and Jewish. 

It had been agreed beforehand that the programme should centre 
around the question ‘* What are we?” and in conference sessions the 
discussions were opened by the leaders, who gave short outlines of the 
fundamentals of their respective faiths. The girls asked many questions— 
about their own religion as well as about each other’s. 

On the Saturday morning a Sabbath service was held for the Jewish 
girls, to which the Christians were invited; similarly on Sunday morning 
the Jewish girls were invited to the Christian service. 
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The week-end was by no means fully taken up with conference 
sessions. Plenty of time was allowed in the programme—and more 
was found after “lights out” in the dormitories—for the girls to talk and 
play together, and in this way to get to know one another and establish 
personal friendships. 

At the last session of the week-end, on Sunday evening, there was a 
spontaneous and unanimous call from the girls for more—and there and 
then it was decided to hold a second week-end, in the spring of 1950, 
for the same group. 


Festivals and Customs 

The second conference was quite as successful as the first. The theme 
was “ Christian and Jewish Festivals and Customs,” and again short 
introductory talks by chosen leaders were followed by general discussion. 
A visit to the Parish Church, an exhibition of some of the objects used in 
different Jewish Festivals (including a demonstration, or rather an 
attempted demonstration, of the blowing of the Shofar, or ram’s horn, 
used in the New Year services), and a display of film-strips on different 
forms of Christian and Jewish worship, added variety to the programme. 
There were, as before, Jewish and Christian services on Saturday and 
Sunday mornings. 

Once again, perhaps the most important part of the week-end was the 
opportunity between sessions for building and strengthening personal 
links between the individual girls. 

This conference looked farther ahead than its predecessor, and de- 
cided on two more week-ends, six months and a year ahead. 


The challenge to religion | 

By the time that the third week-end programme was being arranged 
the girls felt that they wanted to tackle some serious discussion on ques- 
tions that faced both Christians and Jews. The theme “ Religion and the 
‘Isms ’ ” was therefore chosen, and there were discussions on the challenge 
which Materialism, Atheism, and Totalitarianism make to religion at the 
present time. The fourth conference, held only a few weeks ago, took this 
discussion still further, dealing with the practical answers which Christianity 
and Judaism could give to the challenges which they meet. 

Between these four week-ends, the girls have met together from time 
to time, once for a special visit to a famous East London Synagogue, 
another time to a Y.W.C.A. club for a concert, then to a Jewish club for a 
Tabernacles service, later to the Y.W.C.A. for a film show, and so on. 
In this way the contacts established at the week-end conferences were kept 
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alive in the intervals, and other members of the different clubs visited 
became interested. 


Developing understanding and friendship 

All these discussions and meetings were of great. value, and helped 
those who took part in them to a clearer appreciation of some of the 
implications of their respective faiths. But of far greater value was the 
growing friendship and mutual understanding between the Christian and 
Jewish girls. They have come to know the answer to their first question, 
‘** What are they real/y like,” and, in addition, and equally important, 
they have found “ How like us they are—and how much we have in 
common! ” 

What of the future? At the last conference the girls decided that 
they wanted to go on meeting together both at week-end conferences and 
by club visits and discussions in the intervals between the week-ends. 
But they wanted also to extend the group, and share what they have 
gained from these meetings with others. This they wished to do by bring- 
ing new members to the next week-end and by reporting their experiences 
to their own club members and to members of other clubs, so as to arouse 
enthusiasm for another, and different, group to meet in similar conferences. 
In this way they feel that friendship and understanding can be spread in 
progressively wider and wider circles. 


SOME OF THE COMMENTS MADE BY THEGIRLS AFTER 
THE LAST CONFERENCE 

* One gets a completely different angle on things, especially the differ- 
ences in our religions. I shall be able to talk a little more convincingly 
and correctly to people with whom I come in contact.” 

‘** I got a better understanding of other people’s points of view and a 
sense of respect for the faiths and ideas of other people which are different 
from my own. It also meant thinking more of the feelings of other people.” 

‘““ We gained a lot from the two Conferences that I have attended, 
inasmuch that we have proved that our ideals and purpose in life towards 
striving to create a better understanding between people are the same.” 

‘“* When one gets involved in a discussion in ones everyday life about 
Judaism and Christianity, it is much easier to be able to try and put points 
forward, it one has had the help which I consider we did obtain from the 
Conference first hand.” 

‘** We were strengthened in our faith.” 

‘“* There was mutual respect for each other without pretending that 


differences do not exist.” 
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Commentary 


@ 3 Christian-Jewish Co-operation for Refugees 

The recently published Report and Final Survey of the work of the 
Christian Council for Refugees from Germany and Central Europe 
tells a very remarkable story of co-operation, not only between the differ- 
ent branches of the Christian community in this country, but also between 
Christians and Jews. 

The Council was formally established at a meeting held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster Abbey on October 6th, 1938, under 
the joint presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, and the Moderators of the Free Church 
Federal Council and of the Church of Scotland. Its purpose was to 
stimulate the interest and support of the Christian communities in the 
plight of the so-called * non-Aryan ” Christian victims of Nazi persecution 
and to help in the co-ordination of those Christian organisations already 
at work on their behalf. 

The intensification of antisemitic measures in Germany led to an 
increasing pressure of refugees seeking sanctuary in this country, and to the 
recognition on the part not only of the newly-formed Christian Council 
but also of the Jewish refugee organisations which had been at work since 
the earliest days of the Nazi regime, that only by some united effort 
could they hope to deal, even in part, with this tremendous need. Con- 
sequently on December 8th, 1938, Lord Baldwin broadcast an appeal 
to the country as a whole and on behalf of Christian and Jew alike. 

And so began a most remarkable story of Christian-Jewish co- 
operation which extended into almost every department of our national 
life, for when, with the outbreak of war in 1939 it became clear that the 
maintenance of refugee relief work was likely to be completely beyond the 
resources of the voluntary agencies, a representative group of Jewish 
and Christian leaders went to the Home Office for consultations which 
resulted in a Government grant-in-aid to the refugee organisations. 

The administration of that grant, the story of Bloomsbury House, 
the work for refugee children, and a host of other significant aspects 
of this very important development in British social welfare work are 
beyond our telling here. Copies of the Report itself may be obtained 
free of charge from the Council of Christians and Jews. 

One item, however, must be mentioned. For it was out of the ex- 
yerience of the value and possibilities of co-operation between Christians 
ind Jews in that field that the Council of Christians and Jews was born. 
The tragedy of its consequences led Christian and Jewish leaders alike to 











realise the urgency of dealing with the problem of antisemitism itself and 
its underlying causes. It was for this purpose that the Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews was established. With its great humanitarian task now 
completed the Christian Council for Refugees was formally wound up a 
few weeks ago. It seems unlikely that the task of its off-spring will be 
completed for many years to come. But we take heart at the example 
of our distinguished predecessor in this field of Jewish-Christian co- 
operation and express gratitude for a piece of work well and nobly 


performed. 


@ The General Election 

This Council stands for something very definite and very important 
in the life of the community, namely, the inculcation and practice of a 
true spirit of tolerance. We were, therefore, gratified to find one of 
our leading weekly newspapers declaring its attitude to the forthcoming 
General Election in words which we cannot do better than quote : 

‘* Tolerance in politics means a recognition that the other party 

has as much right as your own to exist, and to gain office if it can. 
It implies also a respect for the claims of minorities, and for the 
necessary function of an Opposition in a democratic State. These 
recognitions are the foundations of democracy; in the heat of an 
election campaign they are apt to falter; and yet today, when the 
alignment of parties tends to be on a class basis, it is more than ever 
necessary that they should be upheld.” 

We need only add, since it is just possible that this note will not reach 
our readers until after the election results have been declared, that the 
practice of tolerance as outlined above is not, or should not be, limited 
to the period of an election campaign, nor even to the realm of politics. 
The need for it in other departments of our community life is often only 
too painfully obvious. 


@ Jews and Germans 
The messages of greeting sent by the Federal German Chancellor 


and the Federal President to the Jewish community in Germany on the eve 
of the Jewish New Year will be welcomed by many besides their direct 
recipients. The Chancellor asked for the fullest possible rehabilitation 
of the Jews who are still in Germany (estimated at 25,000, compared with 
600,000 before the war) and for a full and frank recognition of the evils of 
Nazi racial policy. The German people had a duty, he said, to make 
good as far as possible the losses suffered by the Jews, and to combat 
intolerance of any kind in the future. 
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These messages were followed the next day by the Federal German 
Government's promise to prosecute unrelentlessly “ all those circles still 
engaged in Jew-baiting,” and by a call to the Churches and educational 
institutions to help in eradicating racial prejudice from the minds of the 
German people. 

These professions of good-will now need to be followed by practical 
measures to make what amends are possible to those who suffered from 
Nazi persecutions. Some of those who suffered are still alive to receive 
material compensation for their personal losses: many of them have al- 
ready had to wait far too long. An obligation also exists to make amends 
for damage to property to which there can no longer be individual 
claimants, and the German Government has said that it is prepared to 
discuss this problem with representatives of Jewry and of the State of 
Israel. 

But nothing that can be done now will help the millions of Jews who 
were killed. For them, the only restitution possible is to ensure that the 
evils which led to their death shall not again be countenanced. There 
has indeed been recent evidence that a new form of Nazism was attempting 
to raise its head in Germany, in extreme right-wing parties of one kind 
and another, and that it might use the same appeals to passion which 
Hitler found so successful. The Federal Government’s announcement 
that it will take severe action against any such attempts to incite hatred is 
therefore a much-needed re-assurance. 

It remains for these declarations to be translated into action as an 
essential preliminary to the establishment of a new and healthy relationship 
between the German people and the Jews, which is the aim of the Federal 
German Government. But as they are put into effect, it is to be hoped 

that they meet with a response on the part of Jews, who despite the 
appalling suffering which they have undergone, and despite the natural 
bitterness which as a result has inevitably influenced their thoughts about 
Germany, should be ready to welcome these signs of a sincere change 
of heart. We may te sure that the German Churches, whose leaders 
have on several occasions acknowledged the responsibility that rests 
on the German reople as a whole for what was done in their name, will do 
all in their power to encourage and support their Government in the 
stand it has now taken. 


® Colour Bar 

Many students who find it difficult to pay their way take temporary 
obs during their vacations. Students from overseas, who cannot cut 
cown expenses by going home for the holidays, are often in greater need 
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of such vacation work than many of those whose homes are in_ this 
country. It is therefore the more disturbing to find that employment is 
often refused to some of these overseas students because they are coloured, 


Such discrimination has occurred this year and last at some of the 
larger London railway goods stations. It is against the policy of the 
British Railways, which has officially stated that “so far as the Railway 
Executive is concerned there is no bar against the employment of coloured 
labour on British Railways,” and of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
which is opposed to any colour bar. The objection comes from the 
white railway workers at the stations concerned. 

It is no doubt a small minority of the white staff that refuses to work 
with coloured men, but small minorities can cause a great deal of trouble 
in labour relations, and the easiest and safest way out for the local station 
authorities is obviously to refuse employment to coloured applicants. 


Similar discrimination against the employment of coloured students 
is found also in some other quarters. The reason given is much the same 
as that of the landladies who refuse accommodation to coloured people: 
* | don’t mind myself, but the other lodgers (or the neighbours) would 
object, and I have my living to think of.” It is also reminiscent of those 
hotel advertisements which say * Gentiles only.” 


It would be foolish to attach too much importance to these instances 
of discrimination. Even if they were all added together they would not 
amount to very much. By and large there is very little actual discrimina- 
tion in this country today—but what there is, should be rooted out. The 
disturbing thing, however, is that the minority who are so actively preju- 
diced as, for instance, to cause trouble at the employment of coloured 
students, should be able to impose their will. Perhaps they are of the 
** Britain for the British * school. They need to be shown how pernicious, 
and how alien to all that is best in the British way of life, are the prejudices 
they habour and the discrimination they advocate. Their fellow-workers 


are in the best position to do this. 


About Ourselves 


@ The Council’s Annual General ford is a distinguished psychologist who 
Meeting will be held on Tuesday, is undertaking a year’s work in this 
December 4th, at 3.0 p.m. in the country in association with the Tavis- 
Manson Hall, Great Portland Street, tock Institute of Human Relations. 
London, W.1. His Grace the Arch- His most recently published work, 
bishop of Canterbury will preside over The Authoritarian Personality, (written 
the meeting, and the guest speaker will in collaboration with three other 
be Professor Nevitt Sanford, late of colleagues) gained considerable atten- 


California University. Professor San- tion in the U.S.A. 
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@ As forecast in the last issue of 
Common Ground, an advisory con- 
ference is to be held to prepare for the 
survey of text-books which the Council 
is to undertake over the next two years. 
The conference will be held in London, 
on October 6th and 7th. 


The agenda will include a review of 


researches already undertaken, a con- 
sideration of history, geography, litera- 
ture and religious text books and their 
relation to the promotion of human 
understanding, and finally practical 
proposals for a small-scale survey. 
Professor J. A. Lauwerys of London 
University will be in the chair and there 
will be about 20 taking part, including 
representatives of the Churches, the 
Jewish community, teachers, publishers, 
reviewers and educational associations. 


@ The Council of Citizens of East 
London has arranged a further course 
on group relations at Toynbee Hall 
during the present term. This follows 
the two very successful courses held in 
1949 and 1950, and again a distin- 
guished panel of lecturers has been 
secured. The class meets at 7 p.m. 
on Monday evenings 


@ The exhibition on The Peoples 
of East London, which was featured 
in a special article in the last issue of 
Common Ground, is this term again in 
great demand in schools in the area. 
It has already been fully booked up 


until Christmas, and it is expected it 
will be on loan again in the spring and 
summer terms next year. 


@ A special series of meetings will be 
arranged by the Liverpool Council of 
Christians and Jews in November, 
beginning with a dinner at the Athe- 
naeum on November [5th at which 
the Marquess of Reading is to be the 
guest of honour. A meeting of Church, 
Synagogue and voluntary organisation 
representatives will be held on the 
following Saturday, and during the 
week-end speakers from the Council of 
Christians and Jews will address various 
groups in the city. 


@ In Manchester on October 17th 
a production of The Seven Sleepers, a 
play by Robert Gittings, will be given 
by an Amateur Dramatic Society in 
support of the Manchester Council 
of Christians and Jews. j 


@ On Sunday afternoon, November 
llth, the Hampstead Council of 
Christians and Jews will hold its annual 
Remembrance Sunday public meeting 
at the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 
Support for the meeting has been 
promised by all sections of the Hamp- 
stead Christian and Jewish communi- 
ties, and the Mayor of Hampstead, 
Councillor Harold Judd, C.B.E., J.P., 
will be in the Chair. Speakers will 
include the Bishop of Willesden and 
the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen. 


Book Notes 


Statement on Race 
By Ashley Montagu, 
(Henry Schuman, New York $2.00) 
UNESCO have already rendered 
useful service to our generation though 
this is not always recognised by people 
who are impatient for quick results. 
They are gradually laying the founda- 
tions of scientific knowledge in the 
sphere of anthropology on which alone 
i harmonious international society 
‘an be built and they are taking all 
rossible steps to ensure that this 
knowledge flows freely across national 
rontiers, 
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Not least of their services was the 
issue Of a statement by experts on Race 
Problems in July, 1950. It had a wide 
publicity and though some people, 
including a few scientists, remained 
sceptical, on the whole it seems to have 
carried conviction. But a mere state- 
ment of the findings of a committee 
on such a deep-seated, widely-held 
fallacy as that of racism is not enough. 
People who read it may be convinced 
for the moment but they will soon fall 
back into the old slip-shod, unscientific 
ways of thought. That is why Ashley 
Montagu’s latest book is so important. 
He has reproduced the statement in 











full and written a lively commentary 
on each of its paragraphs. This enables 
him not only to give the scientific 
evidence on which these pronounce- 
ments were based—he was himself a 
member of the committee—but also 
to show their implications for the 
society in which we live. 

For those who are interested in the 
so-called Jewish problem this book is of 
exceptional interest. It explodes once 
and for all the concept of a Jewish 
race and shows that the Jews “ are 
drawn from probably more _ hetero- 
geneous sources than any other identi- 
fiable people in the world.” This fact, 
it may be argued, has not prevented 
them from being treated by other 
groups as “‘non-Aryans” and an 
inferior race. Nevertheless the book 
gives solid grounds for believing that 
man will eventually outgrow his 
** myth ” obsessions and learn to treat 
his fellow-man on a basis of equality. 
For in the author’s opinion * the sense 
of mutuality and the trait of co- 
operativeness represent far stronger 
tendencies within him than combative- 
ness and competitiveness.” 


Education on Human Relations 


By Myer Domnitz, M.A.., 
with a foreword by 
J. A. Lauwerys, D.Sc., F.RALC. 
(The World Press, 2s. Od) 

We are temperamentally conservative 
as a nation and do not easily adjust 
ourselves to new ideas. This may be 
partly due to intellectual inertia which 
makes us suspicious of theory and the 
whole outlook of the doctrinaire. 
Nearly two centuries ago an English 
poet wrote that * the proper study of 
mankind is man’; yet we have had 
to live through two global wars and 
witness the worst attempt at genocide 
in history before we have turned our 
serious attention to the science of 
anthropology and the problem of 
educating human beings in the art of 
mutual understanding. 

Mr. Domnitz has rendered a great 
service by publishing this timely book- 
let in which he has shown what methods 
are being employed by educationalists 
in this country and elsewhere to pro- 
mote sociological study and how this 
type of education may be further 
developed. He recognises that the 
removal of prejudice and antipathy 





from society depends ultimately on the 
individual’s capacity to adjust himself 
to social needs. In that task the school 
at its different stages can play a vital 
part, first by providing an atmosphere 
in which the child may be given full 
opportunities for _ self-expression, 
secondly by helping him to know as 
much as possible about the world of 
to-day so that he may appreciate and 
later fulfil his duties as a citizen. 
Great emphasis is laid. on the im- 
portance of adult education in human 
relations and it is in this section of his 
book that Mr. Domnitz plays a grace- 
ful tribute to the work being done, 
among other bodies, by the Council 


of Christians and Jews. Indeed, 
throughout, the author shows a 
generous appreciation of all the 


efforts being made to foster a better 
understanding between man and man 
and to banish irrational antipathies. 
And he brings a rare personal capacity 
to bear on the problem, which springs 
partly from years of study and deep 
reflection, partly from the experience 
of the group to which he belongs, 
whose history, according to the ad- 
mirable Foreword, ** has sensitivised 
each of its members to the danger of 
inter-group conflict.” 


An Historical Background to the 
Old Testament 
By K. H. Henrey. 

(United Society for Christian Literature) 

There is an increasing demand for 
visual aids to education of which 
Miss Henrey has shown full awareness 
in her interesting little book on the 
Old Testament. Every aspect of the 
background of Biblical history is 
illustrated by excellent photographs 
and maps and the whole subject, so 
often rendered portentously dull for the 
average student, has by this method 
become a constant delight to the eye. 

The reading matter does not attempt 
to give the historical background as a 
consecutive story. It consists rather of 
a series of notes and quotations from 
the Biblical text describing the various 
ethnic groups—Egyptians, Sumerians 
Hittites, etc.—with whom the ancien! 
Israelites had contact and to some of! 
whom they were racially akin. A 
wealth of research and _=scientifi 
knowledge has gone to the collatio: 
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of this material and the whole book 
may therefore be recommended as a 


valuable addition to the teaching of 


the Old Testament in the class-room as 
well as its private study in the home. 


This is the United Nations 
By Hebe Spaull. 
(Rockcliff Publishing Corporation, Is. 9d.) 
This is a clear and simple intro- 
duction to the United Nations and its 


various agencies, designed for the 
Secondary Modern School. It dis- 
cusses the need for UNESCO, the 


International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the World Health Organisation, 
and other United Nations functional 
organisations and describes their work. 
Illustrations, and questions for the 
class to answer, add to the interest of 
each section. 

In such an excellent publication it is 
a pity that room was not found for 
the Human Rights Commission. 


Christians and World Affairs 


(Published by the British Council of 
Churches, Price 6d.) 

In this pamphlet is the seven-point 
programme for joint action, referred 
by the British Council of Churches to its 
constituent Churches earlier this year. 
The seven points are suggestions as to 
what should be the practical policy 
of Christian people in face of the 
threat to peace, and the vast questions 
which arise out of the forward march 
of the people of Asia and Africa. 
Sometimes the action suggested is 
frankly political, in the broad sense 
that it deals with questions that are 
‘* practical politics.” But, in the words 
of the foreword, *‘ That does not mean 
chat it is unspiritual. Our task is not to 
withdraw from the world but to live 
sur faith and apply it in political 
decisions under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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Under each of the main points, the 
pamphlet gives some commentary 
on background, and questions for 
group discussion. The commentary 
and questions succeed in translating 
what otherwise might seem to many 
to be issues of high policy over which 
they could have little influence, into 
matters where local and _ personal 
action are of significance. 


Passions of Men 
By A. Jeans Courtney. 
(Skeffington, 12s. 6d.) 


In this book Mr. Courtney deals 
with some of the questions which he 
has been asked when he has spoken in 
Hyde Park and Petticoat Lane. Any- 
one who has ever listened to open-air 
speakers knows the wide variety of 
subjects—relevant and irrelevant—on 
which they have to be prepared to 
answer questions. Mr. Courtney, in 
his book as on his platform, seems 
to cover the whole range. Of special 
interest to the readers of ‘** Common 
Ground ” are his comments on ques- 
tions asked about, and by, Jews. 

The book carries a commendation 
by the Bishop of London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pillar of Fire. 
(Michael Joseph, 


By Karl Stern. 
15s. Od.) 


4 Short History of Zionism. By Israel 
Cohen. (Frederick Muller, 15s. 0d.) 


The Price of Peace. (United Nations. 
Is. 9d.) 
% 
The Messianic Hope in its Historical 


Lawrence E. Browne. 


3s. Od.) 


Setting. By 
(S.P.C.K.., 








ONE GOD—The Ways He is 
Worshipped and Served. 


{ series of four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman 

Catholic, Free Church and Jewish Ways, prepared with 

the approval of the National Society of the Church of 

England, the Roman Catholic Church authorities, the 

Free Church Federal Council, and the Very Reverend the 
Chief Rabbi. 


Each filmstrip contains approximately fifty frames, 

with sections on the role of Priest or Minister, worship, 

holy days, religion in life, and the world-wide community. 

Price for complete set, including full lecture notes : 
24s. Od. (Postage and packing 6d.) 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
162a. Strand, London, W.C.2. 











“Willsons 


*“ FASHION 
SHOPS 


° all Over 


the country. 


BIRMINGHAM _.. 74 HIGH ST 
CARDIFF ; > 51 QUEEN ST 
LEEDS ‘ . 72 BOAR LANE 
LEICESTER .. 10 GRANBY ST 
NEWCASTLE 

71 NORTHUMBERLAND ST 
READING .. , 80 BROAD ST 
SWANSEA 219 OXFORD ST 


etc. etc 





Those who smoke 


write to Marble Arch House } 
46-50 Edgware Road, W.2 ‘6 + 
for the alidress of your Craven ‘A’ seldom care 


nearest shop 


for other cigarettes 
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